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his reasonable interest in industry and, above all, his lack of
snobbishness.
The Australians liked the Prince most of all for the way
he behaved after his train was overturned when a carriage
leapt from the rails. He had been to the west to see the orange
and apple country, the sawmills and logging camps, and he
was on his way back to Perth. The carriage in which he was
travelling left the rails, and, before the engine-driver could
stop the train, the two rear carriages had turned over, with
their wheels in the air. The horror did not last very long, but
the sensations of the officials, who hurried towards the royal
carriage, are terrible to imagine. As they came near to the
Prince's overturned carriage, members of his staff appeared,
one by one, crawling out of the windows. Some were hurt and
one had his shin badly cut. The Prince was the last to appear.
He had stayed behind, he said, to gather his papers together.
His talent for managing awkward moments was now in full
flower. He thanked the officials for at last arranging something
which was not on the official programme: then he went on
to Perth by car. He arrived at the luncheon party which had
been arranged for him, apologised for being late, and did not
even mention the reason for the delay. Now he was Australia's
friend.
The Prince came to South Australia. In some places,
aborigines walked a hundred miles to see the royal train
crossing the desert. The Prince drove under arches of fruit
and vegetables: beds were carried from hospitals on to the
pavements so that the patients could see him pass. He went
to the wine country and. then he crossed to Tasmania.
One of the most interesting experiences of the tour was in
Queensland, where the Prince was the guest of a Labour Gov-
ernment. The tune did not change, and when he left Brisbane,
"everybody waved something: if it were not a handkerchief,
a flag or a hat, it was the nearest thing at hand." Mr. Everard
Cotes, who was with the Prince, wrote: "I saw a vegetable
hawker flourishing his biggest cabbage, a housewife excitedly
using a tablecloth as a signal of affection, a company of railway
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